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Dr. Johnson, 


right to concentrate your affections, The name of Amenican, which 


belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism.” 


Washington’s Farewell Letter. 
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BYRON’S CAIN. 
( Concluded. ) 


Frars have been indiscreetly expressed, (for if felt they 
should never have been divulged,) that this extraordinary 
production of the first poet and genius of the age, would 
tend to sap the foundations of religion, and to lessen its in- 
fluence both on the mind and the morals. For ourselves 
we have no such apprehensions; and we presume that our 
solicitude to preserve the bonds of social order, and the in- 
fluence of religious impressions, that connect man to im- 
mortality, is at least equal to that of our neighbours or fel- 
low critics. Religion in our judgment, has a more exalt- 
ed and immoveable basis than fickle opinion: It is an in- 
stinct of the heart; an inseparable part of our affections and 
our thoughts ; an indestructible and everlasting impression 
which never can be eradicated. But we conceive the, work 
before us, to have no tendency to subvert, or even weak- 
en, this first and last of our passions. At least not more 
so, than the discoveries of ethereal worlds, and the settled 
principles of astronomy, for which Gallileo was persecu- 
ted and expelled the church; and for which New/on him- 
self was denounced as an Atheist. Yet who is less reli- 
gious, or less morai, for this sublime expansion of know- 
ledge ; what nations have denied their God, and ceased to 
adore him, as their customs, constitutions, and local cir- 
cumstances dictate from the influence of knowledge, or in- 
deed from any cause whatever. The fear is as visionary, 
as the thought that prompts it is unwise, if not impious. 
The real friends of Religion will never dread the torch of 
knowledge. The power has not been given to the mind 
of man, to overthrow that divine aspiration of immortali- 
ty, which God has implanted in the heart. The temple 
of the Divinity, which breathes unceasing adoration in our 
souls, is not to be shaken by the breath of man. Nor, in 
our opinion, has the Poet before us, attempted to shake it. 
On the contrary, he has, (whether inadvertently, or de- 
signedly, we presume not to say, but charity would incline 
us to the latter opinion,) confirmed and strengthened the 
belief and hope of immortality. He has done more; he 
has given potent and irresistible vigour to the belief of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments; while in the example of 
the outcast and branded Cain, he has shown the terrible 
curse that awaits upon the impious wretch who dare defy 








his God, question omnipotence, and hrave the thunders, 
that are ever ready to hurl him into nothingness.— 

To justly appreciate Cain, it must like every other 
work, be viewed as a whole. Judgment, prejudice, or 
passion, is not permitted to fasten upon a detached pas- 
sage, and dissecting it with microscopic eye, pronounce 
it dangerous. In this way, the most devout of Milton’s 
and Young’s productions, might be made to cover them 
with ignominy, and to overthrow that very Religion which 
they designed to confirm and protect. 

Lucifer when he has conducted Cain into Hades, 
shows him the dwelling of the sinfu/ after death; of all 
who sinned by eating of the fruit. The following pas- 
sage Is unparallelled in its sublimity. 

Cain, How silent and how vast are these dim worlds ! 

For they seem more than one, and yet more peopled 
‘Than the huge brilliant luminous orbs which swung 
So thickly in the upper air, that I 

Had <leem’d them rather the bright populace 

Of some all unimaginable heaven 

Than things to be inhabited themselves, 

Sut that in drawing near them I beheld 

Their swelling into palpable immensity 

Of matter, which seem’d made for life to dwell on 
Rather than life itself. But here, all is 

So shadowy and so full of twilight, that 

It speaks of a day past. 

* . * 


Oh ye interminable gloomy realms 
Of swimming shadows and enormous shapes, 
Some fully shown, some indistinct, and all 
Mighty and melancholy—what are ye ? 
Live ye, or have ye lived ? 

Somewhat of both. 


Lucifer. 








Cain. What are these mighty phantoms which I see 
Floating around me ?—they wear not the form 
Of the intelligences I have seen, 

Round our regretted and unentered Eden, 

Nor wear the form of man, as | have viewed it 
In Adam’s, and in Abei’s, and ia mine, 

Nor in my sister-bride’s, nor in my children’s 
And yet they have an aspect, which, though no 
Of men nor angels, looks like something, which 
If not the last, rose higher than the first, 
Haughty, and high, and beautiful, and full 

Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 

Shape ; for 1 never saw such. ‘They bear no’ 
The wings of seraph, nor the face of man, 

Nor form of mightiest brute, nor aught that | 
Now breathing; mighty yet and beawiiul 

As the most beautiful and mighty whic! 
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Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Call them living. 


Lucifer. Yet they lived. 
Cain. Where ? 
Lucifer. Where 
Thou livest. 
Cain, When? 
Lucifer. On what thou callest Earth 
They did inhabit, 
* *. * . 
Cain. But what were they? 
Lucifer, Living, high, 


Intelligent, good, great, and glorious things, 
As much superior unto all thy sire, 
Adam, could e’er have been in Eden, as 
The sixty thousandth generation shall be, 
In its dull damp degeneracy, to 
Thee and thy son ;—and how weak they are, judge 
By thy own flesh. 
Cain. Ah me! and did they perish ? 
Lucifer. Yes, from their earth, as thou shalt fade from thine. 
Cain. But was mine theirs? 
Lucifer, It was. 
Cain. But not as now 
It is too little and too lowly to 
Sustain such creatures. 


Lucifer. True, it was more glorious. 

Cain And wherefore did it fall ? 

Lucifer Ask him who fells. 

Cain. But how? 

Lucifer, By a most crushing and inexorable - 


Destruction and disorder of the elements, 

Which struck a warld to chaos, as a chaos 
Subsiding has struck out a world : such things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in eternity —— 
Pass on, and gaze upon the past. 

We have cited thus much, in order to show that exalt- 
ed originality and boundless scope of mind, which so 
highly distinguishes Byron. The errand of Lucifer to 
Hades, was to show to Cain the mystery of death. None 
of the race of Adam were then deceased. In showing 
him the figures of those, therefore, who once lived, the 
Poet is obliged to create a new world, and a new species 
of beings.—This Byron has done; and he has according- 
ly given them a nature, gigantic and mighty, to corres- 
pond to the scale of animals as formed from the magni- 
tude of the mammoth. This poetical creation of a race of 
mighty Pre-Adamites, exceeds in intellectual power, and 
stretch of sublime fancy, all that has heretofore been pro- 
duced by the human mind. {t isa stupendous invention, nei- 
ther repugnant to philosophy, nor shocking to the strictest 
notions of moral and religious orthodoxy ; and while it gives 
a divine expansion to our thoughts, it leaves on them im- 
pressions of awe and adoration, which give birth to re- 
flections, of the most salutary and improving complexion. 
It is an improvement on Cuvier’s theory of the repeated 
destruction of the world before the creation of man, far 
more splendid and vast, than his cold deduction. 

The poet’s description of the animals, that existed 
among the Pre-Adamites, is highly sublime; and agrees 
with the philosophical theories, deduced from the ancient 
animal remains discovered in the bosom of the Earth. 
Cain. And those enormous creatures, 

Phantoms inferior in intelligence 

(At least so seeming) to the things we have pass’d, 
Resembling somewhat the wild habitants 

Of the deep woods of earth, the bugest which 
Ro»r nightly in the forest, but ten-fold 

In magnitude and terror ; taller than 

The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, with 

Eves flashiug like the fiery swornvs which fence them, 
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And tusks projecting like the trees stripp’d of 
Their bark and branches—what grethey ? 
Lucifer. hat which 
The Mammoth is in thy world ;—but these lie 
By myriads underneath its surface. 
Cain. But 
None on it? 
Lucifer. No: for thy frail race to war 
With them would render the curse on it useless—— 
*twould be destroy’d so early.— 


The whole hypothesis of the Poet, that a race of Pre- 
Adamites were destroyed in a wreck of earthly matter, 
together, with their animals and all that then existed, is 
certainly free from any objection on the score of irreli- 
gious tendency. To amplify the power, isto glorify the 
goodness of God, and prostrate the reign of evil. Byron 
not merely does this, by the invention of the Pre-Adam- 
ites, and their superior earth, ‘but he tells us that Lucifer 
will dispute with God— 


workl by world, 
And star by star, and aniverse by UNIVERSE— 


Thus giving an expansion to space and power, before 
unimagined by mortal mind. We have before heard of 
the Universe, but a plurality of all that family of worlds 
comprehended in this word, we believe to be the exclu- 
sive creation of his own mighty and stupendous mind. 
The same sublimity of idea, that could thus add universe 
to universe, would easily people the planets with myriads 
of beings; and this he has done in compliance with the 
speculations of astronomers, who demonstrate them to be 
habitable globes. 

—— if there should be 

Worlds greater than thy own, inhabited 

By greater things, and they themselves far more 
In number than the dust of thy dull earth, 
Though multiplied to animated atoms, 


All living, and all doom’d to death, and wretched, 
What wouldst thou think ? 
° + . 








the lights fade from me fast, 

And some till now grew a as we approach’d, 
And wore the look of worlds. 

Lucifer, And such they are. 

Cain. And Edens in them? 

Lucifer. It may be. 

Cain. And men? 


Lucifer. Yea, or things higher.— 
* ¢ oe 


Cain. 


We here aver without the fear even of contradiction, that 
it is not within the scope of possibility, for a work of this 
sublime and transcendant cast of thought to prove evil in its 
influence, or immoral in its consequences. A work so abstract- 
ed from all the common concerns of life; that treats of the 
abyss of space, the immensity of multiplied universes, the 
colloquy, the thoughts and the designs of Gods, Angels, 
and Men, as superior to us, as Angels were to Adam— 
that a work thus lofty, swelling the mind to overpowering 
dilation in its progress, should prove otherwise than salu- 
tary, is not within the compass of natural operations, and 
the course of human passions. Such a work must neces- 
sarily be confined to enlightened and educated readers. 
The million will, and can feel no interest in its specula- 

ions; and if they did, it could not give an evil bias to 
their actions. We may discourse of Fate, and Good, and 
Evil, free will, and necessity, faith and grace; with the 
entire catalogue of metaphysical doctrines; and still we 
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act the same—we act according to our reason, our con- 
science, our interest, our happiness. 

We have exceeded our limits for quotations, and must 
now content ourselves, by a reference to those passages 
of melting tenderness, endeared love, and touching pathos, 
which portray the heart of Byron, in colours the very 
opposite of those, in which his envious detractors delight 
to blacken him. Cain’s passionate exclamation of his love 
for Adah, his sister and his wife, is an imitation of one 
of Milton’s most fascinating passages, and sparkles with 
dazzling beauties. 

The scene between Cain arid Adah, in Act III. where 
their infant lies sleeping beneath the shade of a cypress, 
is fraught with matchless tenderness, passion, and senti- 
ment. It is here that the stern, proud and stubborn heart 
of Cain, melts before the softening influence of conjugal 
and paternal love. The impious interrogator of his God, 
here feels himself for a moment, as a dependent creature 
on his mercies. But he soon relapses; the velocity of his 
demon-like thoughts, again hurries him into reflections 
upon the past and the future; and Death again appals 
him. 

To conclude—the materials of this work, as we first 
averred, are peculiar to the Age we live in; they have 
long been extant; Byron’s genius has worked them up 
into a wonderful system; but not, in our opinion, a dan- 
gerous form. Shall we condemn him, for the peculiari- 
ties of his age? Shall we, we repeat, proscribe Shakespear 
for his witches ; Spencer for his fairies ; Homer for the 
amours of his gods; or Milton, for protracting to a doudt- 
ful period, the battle in heaven between God and Satan? 
If not, on what principles of justice and of reason, shall 
we denounce and persecute Byron, at the instigation of 
the Envy, Malice, and hatred of his eclipsed Rivals ?— 
But we leave him in safeter hands than cotemporary Cri- 
tics. Posterity will award him eternal ‘glory. 


— * 
THE MANNERS OF THE TOWN. 
NO. III. 


With Justice scan each folly that’s the rage, 
And with impartial hand depict the age. 


We have never been among those uncourteous knights 
who confined the influence of folly, and the want of modes- 


ty and good breeding to the softer sex ; or rather to what 
was anciently termed the softer sex ; for we are somewhat 


dubious, whether theepithet will now properly apply. How- | of the intellectual vigour of your /ord/y sex. 


age of Dandyism, the Ladies will readily find a defender, 
among their corsetted gallants; and I therefore presume to 
reply, to such parts of your correspondent Mr. Rugged’s 


complaints, as will admit of palliation. I will not deny, 
sir, that our sex have their follies; and that among those 
follies, the passion for street perambulation and indelicate 
ogling, are conspicuous among them; I will even admit 
that modesty has declined from its primitive blush; that 
our sex show too much eagerness for marriages and settle- 
ments ; that they confront the Dandies with too familiar 
a gaze, and omit to affront them for their insufferable im- 
pudence. Making this liberal acknowledgement, let us see 
where the superiority can be found, among those Lords of 
the ( Taylor’s ) Creation—the Dandies. 
One would imagine from the lofty air of confidence with 
which you impeach the manners of our sex, that yours was 
exalted above censure, in immaculate perfection. If ow 
belles want modesty, your Dandies want virtue ; and it is 
their want of virtue let me tell you, which tends to detract 
from our modesty. ‘The present dissipation of our young 
men is well known to exceed all bounds ; they are insensi- 
ble to the retired attractions of shrinking and trembling 
Bashfulness ; and I expect it will not be long, before the 
Law will have to compel them toembrace matrimony. | 
wish to heaven, the Legislature would coerce the Dandies 
by aheavy fine to live soberly, chastely, and modestly for 
atwelve-month. Depend on it we should have very few 
of them left, at the end of the period of their penance. 

Not so when Virtue by her Guards betray’d, 

Spurned from her Throne, implores the Muses’ aid ; 

When crimes, which erst in kindred darkness lay 

Kise frontless, and insult the eye of day ; 

Indignant Hymen veils his hallow’d fires, 

And White-rob’d Chastity with tears retires, 
Pray sir, how come your Mr. Rugged to discover the 
insatiable gaze of the ladies, if he did not himself stare a‘ 
them beyond the limits of modesty ?, How could he remem- 
ber seeing one pair of black eyes so often in the street, il 
he did not exercise the privilege of impudence. by down- 
right ogling? Let him answer these questions if he can. 
As to our walking the streets, sir ; pray what would the 
streets, the city, nay the wor/d itself be without us. What 
a wretched drove of moping animals would the Dandies be, 
without our animating vivacity and sarcastic wit! I really 
think they would soon become, what they are now so fast 
verging to—a race of degenerated non-descripts, without 
the virtues, charms, or graces of the female, and inewpable 
As they have 


ever this may be, we assure our fair correspondent who | taken to wearing corsets and have very nearly usurped the 
has favoured us with the following Letter ; (and whatever | petticoats, would it not be as well for them to complete the 


may be her complexion, she is entitled to be called fair by 


caracature, by, (what I suppose they have never been guilty 


the force of custom as well as courtesy !) that it was our} of!) using false curls and an artificial complexion. 


serious, we had almost said, our solemn purpose, to take 


Let me give your correspondent, sir, one picce of friend- 


cognizance of the abuses of which she so so justly com-|ly advice before he again ventures to make so rude an at- 


plains. 


The frankness with which she avows the faults| tack upon heaven’s last, best work.” 


If our physical pow- 


of her own sex, gives double force to the severity with | ers are delicate and feeble, he must not forget that our wit 
which she satirises the folly and vices of our own.—But it} is sharp enough to repel insult; and our judgment suflicient- 


is time to present her epistle.— 
GENTLEMEN, 

You have thought proper in the first number of your 
paper, to treat the town to a most valiant, and sarcastic at- 
tack, upon the helpless portion of creation to which I be- 


ly clear, to discriminate between a rational creature and a 
Dandy. As for our promenades in Chesnut-street, I assure 


you I shall, for one, walk more than ever, let it cost what 
shoe money it will; merely to show, that I scorn the slan- 
der of this modest Mr. Rugged. I hope I have arrived e*. 





long—the female sex. It cannot be supposed, that in an 


* This is very modest in the Lady indeed ' 


~ eee 
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an age to know how to behave myself without any preach- 
ing from such crabbed ereatures. I never ogled a man in 
my life but once, and then he made faces at me; so | am 
determined never to try the experiment again. I admire 
modesty, as much as any woman upon earth ; but then to 
think of the impudence of a coxcomb ! to stare at the wo- 
men and then accuse them of staring at him! When trea- 
son lurks in the camp it is time to distrust every one ; and 
[ shall advise my friends never to look at a man, beyond 
the bare moment absolutely necessary to give him the nod 
of recognition. In haste, 
Yours as you may deserve, 

ARABELLA STEAMBOAT. 

P. S. Lam called off from writing to dress for Church. 


Sunday Morning. 

[ cannot refrain from offering a few remarks upon Miss 
Steamboats’ epistle ; not doubting either her sincerity or 
her ability to form a correct judgment, upon an affair so vi- 
tally affecting the character of our females. She informs 
us in her P. S. that she is just about ¢o dress for Church. 
Is it not this desire to display a gorgeous parade of dress, 
that leads to so extravagant a promonading in our fashiona- 
ble streets ? Let the ladies reduce their garments to plain, 
homespun and domestic fabrics ; and if they desire to walk for 
exercise and health, you will see them stretching across the 
fields, climbing the hills, or reposing on the overhanging 
rock of some refreshing stream, beneath the shade ofa pine, 
a cedar, or an oak. But unfortunately Dress is the female 
means of arriving at Fame! The notoriety procured by a 
thousand dollar shaw] ; an extravagant ruffle; a frock with 
sixteen hundred tucks; is quite as grateful to a woman as 
that which followsa Waterloo battle, an Orleans conquest, 
ora Trafalgar victory, is to a man! 

See where Belinda waves her gorgeous shaw], 
The brilliant victor of the envious mall 


Displays an ample Leghorn’s golden hue, 
And treads a Goddess to the Chesnut crew ! 


——— 
A MERCHANT’S WIFF. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


The settlement of M *s affairs was nearly finished, 
and his creditors had allowed him to leave England : he 
had accepted the proposal of Mr. J. and he had often, too, 
resolved afterwards not to leave his wife; but Lucy, 
though daily more sad and pale, was still firm ; assuring 
him that when he was once gone, she should soon become 
more resigned to his absence. She did not feel nearly 
resigned, however; she felt quite sick at heart, as she 
stood over the packages, where all her neatness and in- 
genuity had been exercised, to put every thing in the 
smallest compass ; and as she sat next him, on that last 
evening, how vainly did she strive to speak and smile! 
she could only gaze on him, and think, till a deeply 
drawn sigh recalled her to herself. Who has not, on the 
mournful last evening, read over every feature with some- 
thing like despair, and felt that remembrances would in- 
trude to make the heart doubly wretehed—remembrances 
of things, so trivial, that they are only regretted because 
then, the morrow was not dreaded. “Oh!” said Luey 
to herself, as they sat down by the bright fire, at an early 





whole evening soon passed away ; and, as she knelt after- 
wards to her prayers, she could only hang down her head 
and weep ; she thought it would be impossible to sleep— 
but she did sleep, to wake, alas ! to that sense of misery, 
which, when the anxious mind has been, as it were, stupi- 
fied with grief, is so dreadful ! William was standing near 
her, quite dressed ; his kiss had awakened her, though he 
had been almost tempted to leave her in her quiet sleep, 
and had kissed her very softly : she started up, and guessed 
his intention ; “* Oh! William !”’ she exclaimed, “ you 
would not leave me in this manner ; I was very weak last 
night, but you shall see that I can exert myself ; you may 
go down, for I am sure you will not leave me, as if you 
feared I should aet unbecomingly, and only distress you 
and myself.”” Lucy was soon ready to join her husband ; 
she felt, as she threw open her window, and breathed the 
fresh morning air, really composed ; and repeated to her- 
self, ‘“‘ *Though heaviness may endure for the night, joy 
cometh in the morning.” She put into her husband’s 
hand, at parting, her own small bible, and a written paper. 
Directly M was gone, Lucy began to employ her- 
self very busily ; and, though at times she started up with 
some agonizing recollection, and burst into tears, her mind 
became gradually calmer : she wrote very often, for she 
found that her pen could easily be made to express every 
succession of thought, which passed over her mind ; while 
in reading, it was difficult, and often impossible, to fol- 
low the ideas of an author, writing with different feelings 
from her own; this was never the case, however, in the 
bible, where every mind can find some allusion to its 
situation, at every time where the God, who breathed into 
man, and he became a living soul, has breathed his divine 
inspiration over every page. Poor Lucy, perhaps, is 
thought very weak ; I wish her to appear so: I am not 
describing a stoic, but a woman, with all the anxieties and 
weakness of woman ; with a heart of almost poetical sen- 
sibility ; but I am also endeavouring to describe a Chris- 
tian, who, though pierced with many sorrows, still looks 
up, weeping, to the consolation which never faileth. I 
would strive to join.a woman’s feeble qualities to a Chris- 
tian’s hope—a Christian’s want of selfishness ; and surely 
the tears of such a person would not be despised by him 
who wept over the departed Lazarus. 

M , after parting from his wife, was continually 
engaged, till he reached the ship which was to convey 
him from England. He stood on the deck, and looked 
wistfully on his native shores, till they faded away, and 
all was sea and sky around him. ‘The last glimpse of his 
dear home had vanished ; and, with a heavy heart, he des- 
cended to his cabin, to peruse, again, the paper which 
Lucy had given him. It is very delightful to read over 
and over, where all present are careless about us, the lan- 
guage of the true, constant heart, which is never indiffer- 
ent to our slightest hopes. M read as follows. 

*‘T thought, my dearest William, that I could say so 
much to you, before we parted, but I feel I cannot—I am 
so very much confused by grief, that when I see you, ! 
forget it all; now that I am writing to you even, my 
thoughts and feelings are so mingled together, that I know, 
when my letter and you are gone, I shall remember many 
things, | meant to say, and did not. Dear William, am ] 
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not presuming in writing a letter of advice to you ? some- 
thing tells me that a wife should not claim the right of 
directing ; but affection and religion whisper, that you 
will not be displeased with my intention ; and, indeed, I 
don’t claim any right; I only love you very much, so that 
I can’t help risking your displeasure, by declaring, my sen- 
timents. 
( To be continued. ) 


—[——— 
POLITICAL, 
REAL DEMOCRACY. 


'T'ne political depravations of this country have long re- 
quired that the People should cast off the tyranny and 
shackles of party domination, and instead of being driven 
by ambitious leaders into a blind worship and support of 
certain Idols, that they should exercise the liberty of their 
own judgments and opinions, in estimating the principles 
and qualifications of Candidates for office. We presume 
no sound and orthodox republican will impugn those prin- 
ciples and views of constitutional freedom, which Frank- 
lin advocated in the National Convention, and which, in 
1800, were so successfully and powerfully appealed to, 
in the election of that venerable Patriot, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to the Presidential Chair. In our judgment, and con- 
formably to these views of political integrity, which are 
based upon the ever-ruling, ever-operating majesty of the 
People; no orthodox and honest Republican, will ever 
stifle and surrender his rights and principles, in support 
of any set of men, whether right, or wrong, merely be- 
cause those men, are held in countenance by certain cham- 
pions, who choose to wink at, and second their depar- 
ture, from the good old, and long established maxims of 
Liberty. No. administration can deserve the support of 
a patriot people, whose policy and measures cannot endure 
the test of settled constitutional maxims. ‘To censure, or 
to applaud an administration in the mass, without dis- 
crimination, enquiry, or reasoning, is unequivocal preju- 
dice, and undisguised passion. ‘The worst set of men will 
occasionally do good, and the best sometimes fall into er- 
rors, or commit blunders, though their motives are pure, 
and unimpeachable. We speak altogether of Republicans, 
having no radical difference in their political creed. Ina 
country like ours, always teeming with ambitious politi- 
cians, and great statesmen, the struggle for power, will ne- 
cessarily beget innumerable minor parties, that can only 
be resolved into elements of personal admiration, or inte- 
rested views. But the great body of the People never can 
become members of those petty clans, always composed of 
the immediate friends of the Candidates. The citizens at 
large, must and always will look to principles and quali- 
fications, for their guidance, as in the election of the Re- 





publican Candidate in 1800. And they will, of course fix 
their affections and choice upon the soundest Republican, | 
who may appear the greatest practical statesman, and | 
who has given proofs of being devoted to the good of the 
country, by pursuing a course of measures calculated-to 
develope the resources of the Republic, and perpetuate the 
institutions and principles of freedom. 

In the same manner, all systems subversive of this con- 
trolling influence of principles over men, or measures, are 





fraught with evil, because founded in error. Take as an 





example the Caucus system of nomination. Here the peo- 
ple have no agency whatever, in the choice of their rulers. 
The nomination is made by their Representatives, who 
were deputed for a purpose essentially different—for Le- 
gislation. But spirited on by ambition and the lust of of- 
fice, they wsw7p a power, at utter variance with their po- 
litical character, and which resides exclusively in the body 
of the people. «7 caucus is an assemblage of Representa- 
tives usurping a power foreign to their functions. A Con- 
vention is a legal assembly of agents, deputed by the citi- 
zens, to fix upon a suitable Candidate, by a majority of 
Votes. The nomination of a Caucus is neither just, nor 
fair, because they do not represent the wishes of the peo- 
ple ; which a Convention must do, by the very terms and 
nature of its formation. 

Those who wish to lose sight of principles, and diguise 
corruptions beneath the charm of a party, are the strenu- 
ous champions of a System at variance with truth and pub- 
lic Virtue. They first create an Jdol—the idol is sancti- 
fied by the nomination of a Caucus, and then the system 
is brought to bear, by tieing the Vote of the State, to the 
Candidate of the Union. He is supported, not because ot 
his qualifications, his Republicanism, his talents, his patri- 
otism—No, all these considerations are purposely put out 
of the way —but because he is the Caucus candidate, and 
pledged not to divulge the iniquities of his predecessors. 
It is then said, we hope the State will go with the Union, 
not as they ought honestly to declare that the people ot 
the State should examine and scrutinize the principles and 
fitness of the man. Surely it is time for the democracy of 
the country, to abandon this caucus and system /arce o! 
freedom, and resort to genuine and orthodox modes ot 
Election. It is time to fling off the trammels of blind obe- 
dience, and to think, enquire, and see, before we act. In 
the purchase of a trifle of the value of a dime, every man 
is careful to see the real quality of the article before he 
buys it; fraud and deception extending eyen to so trivial 
a traffic. If knavery exists, then, in such petty transac- 
tions of life, what must be the deceit practised in-the great 
game of Power? Where empire and fame, are the prizes 
at stake ; where a princely fortune is the reward ; and the 
patronage of a king, the means of procuring adulation? In 
such a game, we must naturally distrust the System-mon- 
gers, more than those who resort to first principles, in all 
their purity, as the criterion of men and measures ; espe- 
cially when the people themselves, who cling to princi- 
ples, can have no interest in cheafing themselves; and 
must escape deception, by avoiding the system, which 
those create who seek to drive them into an approbation 
of their candidates, without consulting the popular feeling 
or judgment. 

For ourselves, we do not hesitate to aver, that we pet 
ceive no certain, and consistent, or honest mode of acting, 
in the selection and support of Candidates for office, bu 
on fired and defined principles, having immediate ‘yels 
tion to the gualification and probity of the persons nom 
inated. This course of action, must, we think, infallibly 
result in the good of the commonwealth ; and an opposite 
or different policy, lead to inevitable discord, disaster, 
and ruin. Besides this, an additional advantage will at 
tend it, in rendering the whole art of politics so simple 
and obvious, as to make them intelligible to a@/l the peo 





for themselves ; it is their duty so to do, and they owe it 
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ple, without the assistance of an instructor, or a Dictator. | perceive how erroneously the mass of our fellow citizens 


(Inder the present system of intrigue, duplicity, shifting, 
and management, the People know nothing, and have | 
been taught to care for nothing, but merely to obey the | 
word of Command and vote accordingly. This it is which 
degrades them, and ruins the country. For what differ- 
ence is there, whether we blindly obey a political Lead- 
er, or a Feudal Lord, an Earl, a Duke, or a Prince? | 
The people of the United States, are capable of gudging 


to themselves, and their posterity, to look to the conse- 
quences of a vote before they give it, or the fruits of their 
supporting a particular Candidate, without being fully sa- 
tisfied of his fitness, his honesty, and his principles. Real 
democracy is, we presume, the free agency, and direct 
action of the People, in the formation of Government ; 
and this can only exist, where, as we have just declared, 
the People think, act, and judge for themselves. In a 
real Democracy, there can, therefore, be no mystery in 
Politics. Look to the administration of New-York, un- 
der Clinton ! Where was the mystery, the chicane, the 
management? All was obvious and open to the eyes of 
the whole political family. Every man saw what real, 
good government was. He observed it in action before 
him. He feitits blessings. There were no concealments, 
no misdeeds that shunned the light. The principle of ac- 
tion was that of real Democracy—the Constitution, the 
comfort, the industry, and the wealth of the People. The 
Chief Magistrate was acquainted with his duty; he per- 
formed it faithfully ; the citizens saw themselves benefit- 
tel by his government; they paid the tribute of applause 
to his virtues and his talents; and only regretted, that a 
sound maxim of republican polity, demanding rotation in 
office, deprived them of the protracted benefit of his ge- 
nius, virtues, and patriotism, 


PARTIES AND THE PEOPLE. 


Unper a constitution like ours, emanating immediately 
from the people, and based upon the absulute sovereignty 
of the popular voice ; one would imagine, that no leader of 
a party, adverse to liberty, and inimical to the interests of 
the mass of citizens, could command a majority of their 
votes in his support. Yet such is the delusion wrought by 
the influence of parties on popular opinion, that we often 
find the most selfish and aristocratic demagogue, followed 
by the people, asa republican patriot. It is time that every 
American lover of liberty, threw off this degrading servili- 
ty to a self-created Leader and learnt to think and act for 
iimself; to consult his own interest, and to trust that party 
only, who obviously endeavoured to promote his happiness, 
and secure and improve his property. 

The rich in every country, are the natural enemies and 
oppressors of the poor. In this land of equal freedom, they 
are too much so ; but the fault lies in the people, who suf- 
fer the rich to delude them by the passions of a selfish par- 
ty.—The people, to be secure in their freedom, and above 
oppression, must have a party of their own ; not a party 
headed by the rich and the great, w uld lead them by 
the nose to favour their own plans, but one guided by men 
of their own stamp and quality. It is revolting to every 


| giveup themselves, their rights,, and their opinions, to the 


tyranny of a few rich and great men; men who if they 
could buy a title, would be Lords to-morrow, decorated 
with stars and garters; and Aings, the next day, though 
they had to wade through the blood of the honest and poor 


‘republican, to grasp the diadem. How mortifying the 


thought, that a whole nation of Democrats, should so tame- 
ly yield themselves to voluntary slavery ; and under the 


‘shadowy name of freemen, bow the neck to an order of 


aristocratic nobles. May we not well exclaim, shame 
where is thy blush! democracy where thy independence ! 
For God’s sake let us not confide in the rich who scorn 
and would enslave us, but make a party of our own, who 
share in the same sympathies, and possess the same in- 
terests. 

There is some little excuse, yet but a little, for this ser- 
vility of the people to the rich, in countries where riches 
are the sole qualifications of a voter ; and where those who 
labour, are the slaves of those who ride. But in this coun- 
try where the right of suffrage is almost (and should be en- 
tirely wntversal,) this base devotion to the nobility of the 
country, is the most alarming prognostic of our loss of free- 
dom. Do riches make a man wise? Do they make him 
honest 2? Do they make him a patriot 2 No—they have 
rather an opposite tendency—to make him a fool, a knave, 
and a traitor.—Why then, choose rich and great men, as 
they are called, for your leaders and your Representatives ? 
Because the passions ofa selfish and decei//ul party, blind 
you to your own interest and importance. The rich will 
to eternity be the enemies of the poor and the enemies of 
freedom. They may call themselves democrats, but in 
their hearts they will always be aristocrats ; they will al- 
ways work against the common people, and strive to create 
distinctions and privileges for themselves; and to sink the 
poorer classes of citizens into insignificance, and at last into 
bondage. This is no idle thought, or wanton assertion ; 
but a truth demonstrated by the experience of mankind, 
and the history of nations. 

Let the people of the United States take warning of this, 
ere the period of thraldom shall close upon them in ever- 
lasting night. Let them withdraw their confidence from 
the high and the wealthy—and from a party of their own, 
on their own principles and interests, where pride and ty- 
ranny shall not interpose an obstacle between the sympathy 
of man and man, or sacrifice the happiness of the majority, 
to gratify the criminal vanity of the few.— 

At this moment, there does not exist in the country, a 
party of the People, or a real Democratic party. The 
one so called, is headed by men too rich and too powerful, 
to care for the people’s rights, or the people’s opinions ; and 
yet the citizens are so deluded, as to support it, to their own 
injury and depression ; in conjunction with the opulent and 
the high.— 

There is not the slightest possible obstacle to this forma- 
tion of a party, on constitutional principles, among the peo- 
ple themselves. ‘This would emphatically be, the party of 
the country—the party of the great body of the people—of 
the productive classes, who form the sinew, life, and vigour 
of the republic. If such a party existed, we should not 
lack patronage for Dothestic Industry. 





‘idea of liberty, it is afflicting, and degrading to the heart, to | 


Once awakened, in this manner, to the guardianship of 
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their own happiness, the people would unquestionably be 
the best judges of their own interest ; the best qualified to 
appreciate the talents of their representatives; and the 
most jealous of the abuse of the trust confided to them. 
The artificial and corrupt system now in progress, would 
thus be beneficially reversed. Government would no longer 
be conducted on the selfish system, of udterior objects of 
ambition and avarice; by which the good of the country 
becomes a secondary consideration, subordinate to the ag- 
grandizement of certain cabals, clans, or individuals—but 
it would be conducted on the great scale of national hap- 
piness, and the common good of the people.— 

When we reflect on the daily increasing departure of our 
citizens, from the plain and virtuous habits of Republicans, 
to the pride, rank, and ostentation, (together with the vices 
and tyranny,) which characterize the subjects of kings and 
despots ;—when we survey the rapid progress of British in- 
fluence, of British writings and intellect, wrought by an over- 
weening admiration of her rotten and barbarous Constitu- 
tion—by the force of her laws, the inheritance of her rude 
and incongruous mass of customs, under the title of com- 
mon law ;—by the controlling authority of her legal prece- 
dents, one of which given in amoment of passion, caprice, 
prejudice, or corruption, by a British Maritime judge, can 


hour, without a tint of reason, or of justice.—By the over- 
powering potency of her science, her literature, her com- 
merce, her agents, her manufactures, and finally, her fash- 
ions ; all blended and associated with her aristocracy, her 
titles, her court, her King, her ministers, and every circum- 
stance of pride and pomp ;—we mustfeel the deepest con- 
viction, that a popular party, on the new basis of primitive 
Republican virtue, is imperiously required, for the good of 
the nation. ‘The force ofa single British precedent, in their 
prostituted courts, over the decisions offour native judges, 
is too palpable and notorious, to require to be dwelt on. As 
to the influence of the British Constitution, over the deci- 
sions of American judges, an apt case for illustration presents 
itself, in the opinions of Chief justice Tilghman, and judge 
Duncan, respecting the rights of the Congregation of St. 
Mary’s Church. The decisions of those judges, was obvi- 
ously predicated on a criminal attachment to the British 
Constitution, which unites church and state, and acknow- 
ledges a head of the church ;—in place of being influenced 
by our federative charter, which rejects the agency of priest 
craft, and proscribes the spiritual, as well as political influ- 
ence of foreign princes, (and among them popes) within the 
circle of that freedom, which is always to be found, in the 
votes of a majority. We cite this example, because it is 
strictly in point ; showing how the mind, poisoned by the 
reading of British law, becomes alienated even from its na- 
tive country, and overleaps the barriers of obvious justice, 
to gratify a prejudice, fraught with pernicious and destruc- 
tive consequences. For if aspiritualallegiance to a foreign 
head of the ( hurch, can-affect the ti American proper- 
ty, and nullify the votes of a majorit ere is our Liberty ; 
where the security of property,» rson, so solemnly 
guarranteed by the constituth freedom would be 
the grossest satire upon the upid credulity. 

It was in the school of the British Court of St. James, 








of ambition. English style, manners, etiquette, and diplo- 
macy, are well known to be the rage at Washington. Our 
secretaries must reside for a stated number of years, under 
the tuition of Lord Castlereagh, in London, before they 
are qualified to become our Presidents. It was there, Mr. 
Monroe received his political or rather official education. 
It was there Mr. Adams served his apprenticeship to mon- 
archy, corruption, and duplicity. It is there Mr. Rush has 
been sent, to make him expert at intrigue, cabal, and am- 
bition. And yet it is such men, drilled into the vices 
of a despotism, under the nose of George the IV th. 
who call themselves Democrats, and expect the people 
tamely to bow to their arbitary domination ; it issuch men 
that the people must follow, pamper, and obey, unless they 
form a counteracting party among themselves, on princi- 
ples radically hostile to British influence, and the power ot 
riches and titles : the latter of which bear down, not only 
virtue, honesty, and truth, but patriotism, justice, and the 
Constitution—all that we estimate as precious, or applaud 
as noble. 
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THE COURT OF APOLLO, OR THE GIBBET OF SATIRE, 
By Peter Prouxitry, L, L. D. A. S. S. 
(Continued from page 32.) 


Woe to the Bard, who in delerious mood, 
Pricked by ambition—or the gust of food ; 
Urged by his Fate, or stung by Envy’s fire, 

To elimb that mount to which all rogues aspire,” 
Where all are famous in the Public eye, 
Whether they write, or murder, steal or lie! 
Whether they’re pilloried like British t 
Or famed alone for marv’llous tomes and stories— 
Like H ll, who brings “ exulting to the shrine,”’ 
Of monthly dulness fruits of mock sublime. 

And while he seems to favour ‘ native art,”’ 

Libels, and hates his country at his heart.t 

So he too feigns, who erst presum’d to tread, 

The Patriot’s path, and wrote all patience dead ; 
Till his ‘* Appeal” e’en Public sale detied ;— 

Who bids for dulness or who worships pride ? 

In vain the puff heroic—or the art, 

Of Auction slang to force it in the mart :j 





Sy 








* Notoriety on any terms, is the great object of certain political and 
Literary characters, who owing to their adherence to an obnoxious 
party, favourable to the tyrannical views of England, were likely to 
sink into empoverished obscurity and eternal neglect. To come be- 
fore the Public, in any shape, is their darling object. Even satire t 
welcomed as a means of Notoriety; and infamy is not thought too 
high a price for the honour of being universally—contemnecl. 

+ A common device practised by the fust friends of England, is to 
put on the zealous appearance of vindicating the American character 
and under this disguise, aim a certain and mortal stab at our Fame 
Thus W——h applauds the taste of the British Parliament, i the 
same page in which he lashes with a sneer, the barbarity and igno 
rance of our American Congress. Mf he was a sincere Patriot, he would 
he content to point out our blemishes, without praising with such 
heart felt love, the oraygry and refinement of the Lords and Commons 
of Britain, 

¢ Will be sold at Auction on Monday evening next, by Candle light, 





1600 copies of W h’s Appeal, the last of the impression, * What's 
bid! Is 50 cents bid! 40, 30, 20, 10—is five cents billy! —Come, gen- 
tlemen, give me a bid! Only consider the import:nce of the Work 





that our demagogues at Washington, became initiated in 
the art of intrigue ; and inflamed with the lustful passion | 


to—Posterity.” We cannot imagine why the Auctioncer shoulc men 
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{nert and dead, it finds its certain doom, | 
And sinks abertive to the pamphlet tomb, 

Where the dull foe to great Missouri’s right, 
Snores out his wail in Syllogistic night !* | 
Snore on, ye Attic brethren,t fondly snore, 
Nor dream Apollo’s laughing at your door ! 


| 


Athenian cits! pure, critical, and bright, 


Who see the stars—if free from clouds at night! 

Yet cannot “ nose’? Apollot from afar, 

Nor see the lustre of his rhyming star! 

Lo! where he comes, amidst a tuneful show’r, 

‘To wean his bantlings from the Gypsey’s pow’r : 
Pledge his fond Love, and prove his heavenly cares, 
For poets; Journalists, and pamphleteers : 

Then lull their souls by dirgeful songs to rest, 

And he who sleeps} the soundest ’s doubly blest! 
For oh! how blest is he, who thro’ the night, 
Slumbers unruffled by dread Wit’s pale spright ! 

Teo horrid Spectre! now white, now blue, now green, 
Till ev’ry form it takes, and ev’ry tint is seen! 

But when the dawn, thro’ heaven’s eastern gate, 
Bursts floods of light, t’ ease his labouring pate ; 

The Bard then mounts his Car—and whirring’ round, 
The drunken wheels produce a belching sound ; 
Apollo smiles to see the Hero rise, 

Thro’ clouds of—wind||—to grasp the golden prize ; 





tion so emphatically that the sale was to take place by Candle-light ; 
unless he supposed the public expected such a work to be knocked 
down in the dark, or unfit to face the Sun. ‘There are some vindi- 
cations disgraceful to the vindicators—as who would attempt to prove 
himself no blockhead—but W h. 

* The dull correctness, and drowsy eloquence of the Aristocratic 
Journalist, has become proverbial. His dead-born pamphlet sgainst 
Slavery is—where /—He has been well compared to the Dead Sea, or 
“the green mantle of the standing pool,” fruitful alone in noxious ex- 
halations, and the croakings of a Frog Concert. To hear Yanfee 
Doodle sung by such musicians, is a little wonderful, yet when such a 
Patriot chants a rational ballad, what can it be likened to, but Yan- 
kee Doodle, by the Frogs’ Concert—a solo by “ Blood an Oonds.” 
“The near in blood, the nearer bloody,” so says Will of Deer steak- 
ing memory, Whom no man shall gainsay, for he was indeed a deer 
fellow. “Art thou there, my deer, my male deer.” But lest the 
Journalist should imagine we mean him, be it known unto all men by 
these presents, that we strike at higher game: not ‘rats and mice, 
and such small deer’ To be serious, however, which we think on 
such a subject requires no little effort, our opinion decidedly is, that 
his Sun has set in night—not his golden Sun, but his Literary lumina- 
ry. His career always monotonous, kas at length become both mer- 
cenary and monotonous. Now a fat poet never lives to Fame, and a 
mercenary politician, wants the stimulus that seeks an office. The 
verse of the Dr. is therefore fully sustained—he, the Journalist, 

Snores out his wail in SyHogistic night. 

{ Our renowned city has been—/luttered, by the title of the Athens 
vf America. We strongly suspect the compliment to come from— 
ourselves * Now this, strictly, cannot be called Vanity! Poor Athens! 
in our «; inion we far surpass der. We have, at least, ten more Edi- 
cors of Newspapers, than she had We have more churches, by some 
dozens. We have a pudlic Library—never open! An Academy of 
Fine Arts—never visited! A Thextre—where Shakspeare durst not 
show his savage face, lest he should be murdered by the report of a 
Song ! A Philosophical Society, where genius and merit receive their 
—death warrant. A Phrenological Society, where all skulls are criti- 
cised, but the most curious—those of the members! A Deaf and Dumb 
school, where the deaf hear—what was never uttered, and the dumb 
speak—what they do not understand In fine,we have a Grecian 
temple for a Bank; Public walks for—those should remain in 
private—and an abundance of 4ttic Wit, forall who are so vulgar as 
to use—a proscribed talent ! 


+ Hamlet gives a precedent fi —— - 
nies tain lobby.” precedent for the expression you shall nose 


§ To sleep, perchance to dream! Methought I heard a voice cry, 
sleep no more.”” ‘The prohibition has become absolutely necessary to 








With rapture hails, and now applauds the youth, 


Who headlong drives o’er reason, taste, and truth : 


ir 
t 


Till his wind fails--when sudden from on high, 
He downward plunges, flound’ring in a—sty !* 
Hail learned W h! bright wit of leaden times, 
Who ekes out paragraphs, as dolts spin rhymes! 
Who from huge folios dwarfish science drains, 
And learns by rote to alphabet his brains ;t 

On foo/scap spreads his toil collected lore, 

That Dukes may gape, and Torys may adore ! 
Whate’er his wit, he owes to Rees’ head, 
Whate’er his tongues and learning—all are dead ! | 
Thus writes Six Oracle—from Rees’s books, 
While parrot-knowledge fires his grisly looks. — 
Immortal Rees! whose Cyclopedic pen, © 

Can Authors make, whom nature scarce made men! 
O’er thee! let Editors and Lawyers pore, 

Grateful for maxims, metaphors, and—lore ! 

Who teach us all we know in honied strains, 

That overthinking may not burst our brains! 
Scrap-knowledge, finely hash’d, and season’d well, 
To tease the palate, and regale the smell ; 

And Nurse-like give a spoonful at a time, 

Lest costive habits should the soul confine ! 

Blest source of Wisdom! pure perennial spring, 
Where fools imbibe the knowledge that they sing! 





END OF BOOK I. 





less it be to implore a more healthful digestion, and easier deliver- 
ance of their burdens ; which would hinder—abortions. 

* The facility of riging to the clouds upon an inflated conceit, is 
universally experienced ; and so is the difficulty of descending, without 
as Milton says, falling prone, into a base and turbid pool, splashing ull 
around, We may say in Poetry, as Milton said in Paradise. 

“ There wanted yet a creature not prone, 
And brutéjas other creatures, but indu’d 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest.” 

{ The advantage of a circle of knowledge is not to be disputued ; but 
it is due to the world, to show the vast difference, between com- 
manding talent, and original genius, and the dull collator, who when 
torn from his Cyclopzdias, is reduced tothe vacancy of an idiot. Any 
dolt in Christendom may glean from Rees an appearance of know- 
ledge, and parade it in his Journal, as the divine effervescence of his 
own unfathomable mind. 

+ Dead knowledge is not in itself to blame for the dulness of those 
who imbibe it. Patience and industry are the attributes of minds not 
remarkable for intuitive sagacity, Yet the Editor may plead in ex. 
tenuation, and swear upon his sacred honour, that “tho he seem’d 
dead, he did but sleep.”—We say, Amen ! 

Legitimate Poetry, and genuine knowledge and genius, can never 
justly be understood as the objects of Dr. Prolixity’s satire. He aims 
the shaft of ridicule only at inflated dulness, and conceited mediocri- 
ty. The ineffable vanity of a certain Journai alluded to above, is the 
subject of /aughter to more than his subscribers. Mock majesty, such 
as we see onthe stage in Zom Thumb the Great, is always ridiculous ; 
especially where we see the deference claimed, so utterly out of all 
proportion to the merit possessed, Modesty 1s a pretty thing even in 
a Lawyer, though Horace never sung but with his arms a kimbo,.— 
We felicitate the reader upon the conclusion of the Ist book. 
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1 The inflation of our pseudo Bards, requires 1 commentary, un- j 
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